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The U. S. and the World 


MERICA’S promises to the rest of the world need to be rewritter, 
not in the language of old-fashioned nationalism of a “‘take-it- 
or-leave-it’’ policy, but in terms of twentieth-century international 
cooperation, based on the interlocking concepts of self-help and 
mutual aid. It is tempting for a great power to play the role of Lady 
Bountiful, and brush aside the counsel of weaker nations for the sake 
of what it regards as “the larger end’’—all too often identifying its 
own national interests with what is quite honestly to be the interests 
of the universe. We shall constantly have to be on guard against this 
temptation. §{Our main pre-occupation in the next fifty years will 
not be to discover how we can transpose our way of life to other conti- 
nents, by force, diplomacy or financial inducement, but how we can 
fuse the civilizations of the world in such a way as to strengthen the 
fabric of international society. The variegated interests of men tran- 
scend the boundaries of nation-states. In the battle of ideas we shall 
not succeed if we plead for universal allegiance to the American idea, 
which can no more encompass the universe than the Russian, British, 
German, French or Indianidea. . . . Tosucceed, we must remedy 


two of our national shortages. An impatient people, we must acquire 
an infinite fund of patience. A nation with a brief history, hitherto 
free from setbacks, we must acquire a sense of historical perspective. 

HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS FOR THE U. S., by Vera M. Dean and J. 


Bartlet Brebner, just published in the Headline Series, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, N. Y. 
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ORDER YOUR SUPPLY TO- 
DAY VIA 
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AIRMAIL 


We'll rush them to you for 
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Can Average People Sing Good Hymns? 











ber use. (Better add Special 
Delivery fee.) 
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PRICES 
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Fears Hymnal Will Not Serve 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I yield to no one in my appreciation for 
good church music. I think “A Mighty 
Fortress” is the finest hymn written and 
my heart thrills to the tune, Mannheim. I 
have sung in Dr. Williamson’s institute 
choirs and in Dr. Sydnor’s summer choirs. 
I have directed choirs and glee clubs. In 
my last pastorate, I had a Community 
Chorus comprising members of five local 
church choirs, singing a repertoire that 
included Palestrina’s “Tenebrae Factae 
Sunt,” and Lvovsky’s “Hospodi Pomilui.” 

Today I am perplexed. Twice I have 
moved into churches where the congrega- 
tion of musical “illiterates” sang happily 
and well, and tried, gradually, to raise the 
level of congregational singing with 
“great” hymns. Twice I have seen the 
level of congregational singing drop like 
the pressure in a punctured tire. Why? 
It wasn’t because I hit them too hard. One 
hymn introduced every two months is not 
too hard. 

I have some questions to ask. Why is 
it that my congregation of textile work- 
ers, using “O That Will Be Glory,” will 
outsing, any day, any congregation twice 
its size, using “We Gather Together to Ask 
the Lord’s Blessing’? Why is it that my 
people, who don’t know the tenor part 
from an iota subscript, don’t thrill to the 
choral harmonies of “Now the Day Is 
Over,” as I do? 

I think I know. The Lord didn’t make 
us all alike, intellectually or musically. I 
am no longer convinced that the standard 
set by musical PhDs is the only standard 
by which people can worship him accept- 
ably. Now I wonder why otherwise in- 
telligent people who would never suggest 
that every human being is a potential 
PhD prospect, will, nevertheless, insist 
that every human being should be raised 
to the PhD level, musically speaking. To- 
day I don’t think it either possible, or 
wise. 

Although I love “great” hymns, some of 
which are loved by everyone, I fear that 
if the proposed joint hymnal is directed 
at the PhD level of musical interest be- 
cause our musical leaders insist no Pres- 
byterian should be a musical moron, then 
the ———— Publishing Co. will keep right 
on making money selling the “ 
Hymnal” to Presbyterian congregations 
that, like congregation everywhere, con- 
tain large numbers of people who cannot 
sing bass, but who want to make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord. 

G. AIKEN TAYLOR, 

Burlington, N. C. 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Taylor should 
not be so pessimistic. The hymnal may be 
better than he fears. Anyway, we have 
asked Dr. Sydnor to comment on his letter. 
No PhD, he is, instead a Doctor of Sacred 
Music. See below. 


Dr. Sydnor Reassures 


We are fortunate to have throughout 
our church hundreds of ministers like Mr. 
Taylor who have good taste in church 
music and who have made honest attempts 
to broaden the appreciation of the congre- 
gations where they are laboring. I regret 
that so many of these pastors experience 
this same sense of frustration when they 
attempt to introduce different types of 
hymns. 

I would give a different answer to the 
question Mr. Taylor asks. In my opinion, 
his people sing “O that will be glory” with 


gusto because since early childhood they 
have heard and sung that particular song. 
Furthermore, most of the other church 
songs which they have heard all their 
lives belong to this same class of music, 
The melodic route of this particular song 
is as well trodden as the path from their 
front door to the mill entrance. No won- 
der they love to sing it! 

Mr. Taylor confuses the issue if he in- 
fers that “We gather together” is PhD 
music. In Holland I have heard a congre- 
gation of Dutch tulip farmers sing this 
ancient Netherland melody in a noble and 
thrilling manner. Factory workers in 
Manchester, England, love the harmonies 
of “Now the day is over.” Why? PhDs? 
No! The reason is they have been given 
this splendid heritage of great hymns 
since early childhood. In the summer of 
1836 peasant hay harvesters in Silesia 
were singing the melody of “Fairest Lcrd 
Jesus.” A PhD (Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann) 
simply copied down the music. 

Several generations of Presbyterians, 
U. S., have cut their musical eye teeth on 
three gospel songbooks (Assembly Songs 
1910, Life and Service 1917, Premier Hymns 
1926). More than fifty per cent of each of 
these official Sunday school books is de- 
voted to gospel songs. We have taught 
our people to love these songs for nearly 
a half-century. Now what are we going 


to do? 
The answer to this question is not 
simple. The writer’s opinion on the mat- 


ter will be expressed in some detail in the 
columns of THE OUTLOOK during the 
coming weeks and months. (See page 4.— 
Eds.) 

Speaking as one member of the Joint 
Hymnal Committee, my personal convic- 
tion is that the editorial policy of the pro- 
posed Presbyterian hymnal must take into 
consideration the specific musical back- 
ground of each of the participating groups. 
I feel also that the hymnal must provide 
a substantial body of hymns and gospel 
songs which any congregation of the con- 
stituent denominations can readily sing. 
I feel sure that the other members of the 
committee share this concern. 

JAMES R, SYDNOR. 

Richmond, Va. - 


= * 





Don’t Miss 


Dr. Foreman’s Grand Article 


on page 9 
““LIVING ABOVE OUR NAMES’’ 


People in all churches will 
be interested 
This one follows last week’s ‘‘Our 


Lady Nips St. Anthony.’’ 
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New Vice President 
Of Korea Is Retired 


Presbyterian Minister 


Was Once Pastor 
Of Seoul Church 


Pusan, Korea (RNS)—A retired Pres- 
byterian minister, Tai-young Ham, was 
chosen Vice-President of the Republic 
of Korea in the national elections that 
returned President Syngman Rhee, a 
Methodist layman, to office. 

Mr. Ham, who succeeds Sung-soo Kim, 
a Presbyterian layman, is 78 years old. 

He was pastor for more than 20 years 
of a Seoul Presbyterian church that 
served a mission-supported boys’ high 
school in the capital’s eastern sector. Af- 
ter retiring from the ministry, Mr. Ham 
was named judge of a Seoul city court 
and in that post acquired a national re- 
putation for his incorruptibility and the 
fairness of his decisions. 

In February, 1946, he was named 
Protestant representative on the 28- 
member committee appointed by the 
U. S. Military Government in Korea to 
advise it in setting up a republican gov- 
ernment. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICAL PARTY 
FORMED IN SOUTH KOREA 


Pusan, Korea (RNS)—Formation of 
a South Korean Christian political party 
pledged to work for peace and the re- 
storation of national sovereignty was an- 
nounced here. 

The party will support the South Ko- 
rean Constitution, democratic proced- 
ures and ‘fair play in politics,’’ the an- 
nouncement said. 

The new political group is an out- 
growth of a fellowship called Shinnu 
Hwae, formed about three years ago by 
members of the Korean National Assem- 
bly who are Christians. 

Among the Christian party’s leading 
figures are Chi-Yung Yoon, co-vice- 
chairman of the National Assembly; 
Sung-Soo Hwang, editor of the Christian 
News, interdenominational Protestant 
magazine; Chong-Hyun Lee, and Gen. 
Chung-Chun Chi. All are members of 
the National Assembly. 

Mr. Yoon, a Methodist, was educated 
in the U. S. and was Minister of Home 
Affairs in the first cabinet of the Ko- 
rean government following the country’s 
liberation. Mr. Hwang and Mr. Lee are 
Presbyterians. 





HINDU HOTFOOT 


Colombo, Ceylon (RNS) —A 
Methodist minister was reported 
here to be nursing a pair of badly 
blistered feet at his home in 
south Ceylon after becoming the 
first Christian to walk across red 
hot coals in a Hindu religious 
ceremony. 

Eric Robinson was standing 
among a crowd of Hindu “‘sadhus”’ 
watching the ceremony in a jungle 
shrine near Kataragama when he 
suddenly pulled off his shoes and 
socks, walked the length of the 
bed of glowing embers, and then 
immediately left the shrine. 

The clergyman was said to be 
confined to his bed and unable to 
leave home for at least a week. 











Labor Spokesman Says Churches 
Failed Duty in Georgia Case 

Atlanta, Ga.(RNS)—WMinisters and 
church members of Hazelhurst, Ga., 
were accused by a labor leader here of 
refusing their Christian duty in failing 
to combat mob violence in that south- 
east Georgia lumber town. 

The charges were made in a statement 
issued by David Burgess, executive sec- 
retary of the Georgia C. I. O. Council. 

His statement told of a series of inci- 
dents in Hazelhurst in which three union 
organizers were set upon and beaten. 

One of those assaulted was John G. 
Ramsay, director of community relations 
for the C. I. O., Organizing Committee 
for the South. Mr. Ramsay, a co-chair- 
man of the N.R.L.F., also is a director 
of the Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 
tian World and a member of four com- 
mittees of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Burgess said that, after attending 
a meeting called by the town’s leading 
industrialist, one Hazelhurst pastor 
preached a sermon describing the labor 
movement as ‘paving the way for the 
anti-Christ’’ and that others, ‘‘compro- 
mising with the moneyed powers,” had 
maintained an un-Christian and ‘“‘dread- 
ful silence of fear.” 

He specifically criticized the church- 
men for having ‘no message to combat 
violence” or to “commend the actions 
of three men who turned the other 
cheek.”’ 


®EDITORS—Records show the 20- 
member Presbyterian Church of Hazel- 
hurst as “vacant’’—i. e., no pastor. 


New Church Buildings 
Have Small Chance 


In Steel Allocations 


Those Underway Thought 
To Get Available Supply 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Religious 
institutions have been dropped near the 
bottom of the list for allocations of steel 
as a result of the two-month steel strike, 
an announcement by the National Pro- 
duction Authority revealed. 

In a move to make up the setback 
suffered by defense production from the 
loss of 20,000,000 tons of steel, the 
NPA has virtually prohibited starts on 
new construction projects except those 
directly related to the defense effort. 

Before new starts for church buildings 
of religious institutions can be consid- 
ered in the final quarter of 1952, NPA 
said, production schedules of defense, 
atomic energy, and machine tool pro- 
grams must be satisfied. In addition, 
certain defense-supported construetion 


will be given higher priority than 
churches. 
Church construction projects that 


have already started will be given pre- 
ference over brand new projects, par- 
ticularly where hardship and loss might 
result from a termination of construc- 
tion before completion. 

Thus, such steel as is granted to 
church projects probably will go largely 
to those already under way. 

Effects of the steel strike are appar- 
ent in construction figures for July pre- 
pared by the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor which estimate church con- 
struction for that month at 19 per cent 
below the comparable 1951 level. 

Church construction in July amounted 
to $34,000,000, bringing the seven- 
month total for 1952 to $213,000,000, 
compared with $263,000,000 for the 
same period in 1951. 


Catholic Group Hits U. 8. 
‘‘White Supremacy’’ Policy 


Washington, D. C. (RNS) — The 
United States “has a white supremacy 
policy which damages its moral leader- 
ship in the world,” the Asia subcom- 
mittee of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace charged in a state- 
ment released here. 

The statement scored especially what 
it called American discriminatory laws 
which “assign practically prohibitive 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Number 4 in a series 


Five Values of Congregational 


Singing 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


OR more than nineteen centuries 
F Christians have sung hymns. 
Why? 

In the Upper Room, in the catacombs, 
in monastery chapels, vast cathedrals, 
camp meeting tents, conference audi- 
toriums, village churches, city sanc- 
tuaries, hymns of prayer and praise have 
risen from the hearts of countless Chris- 
tians. 

Why? What values are there in the 
simple act of singing hymns which have 
caused the church to bind its songs close 
to its heart? There are at least five 
reasons why Christians sing hymns. 

1. Through hymn singing, Christians 
express their feelings. Our Protestant 
conception of worship has at its center 
the priesthood of the individual bLe- 
liever. Therefore, the individual Chris- 
tian in worship holds converse with his 
Creator. In the ideal service of wor- 
ship, patterned frequently after Isaiah’s 
in his sixth chapter, the Christian passes 
through a series of emotional experi- 
ences—awe, contrition, illumination, 
and consecration. These and many 
other feelings, aroused by a true experi- 


ence of worship, need expression and 
can find ready outlet through hymn 
singing. ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 


Almighty,” ‘Dear Lord and Father cf 
mankind,’’ and “O Master, let me walk 
with Thee” illustrate some of these nrin- 
ciple moods. 

During the bombings a few years ago, 
Londoners, huddled in an air raid cellar, 
would express their calm faith by sing- 
ing, “Our God, our help in ages past.”’ 
Parents and loved ones of military men 
sing with unusual fervor whenever the 
hymn, ‘‘O God of Love, O King of Peace, 
make wars throughout the world to 
cease,’ is announced. Hymns express 
religious feelings. 

2. Through hymn singing, Christians 
proclaim their faith to others. Peovle 
are attracted by music because the love 
of tonal beauty is at the heart of all 
mankind. When noble texts are set to 
stirring melodies and are sung with real 
feeling, the effect is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble. It is one of the most obvious ways 
of extending the Christian faith. 

John and Charles Wesley, traveling to 
America in 1735 aboard the little ship 
“Simmonds,’’ were profoundly moved by 
the singing of a band of Moravian emi- 
grants during a violent storm. At the 
height of the tempest when terrible 
screaming began among the other vas- 
sengers, the Moravians calmly sang 
their psalm of trust in God. This vocal 
expression of faith profoundly influenced 
the two brothers and led to a close 
friendship with the devout Moravians. 


4 


Two and a half years later in London 
in intimate association with English 
Moravians John and Charles experienced 
that conversion which sent them out to 
set England afire with religion. 

In less dramatic ways thousands of 


strangers have been influenced by hymn 
singing. Seekers after Christian truth 
and fellowship have been repelled by 
the refrigeration of atmosphere as men 
of ideas, leaders in industry, and promi- 
nent churchwomen stood mute and dis- 
interested while the choir sang the 
hymns. Conversely, many strangers 
have been irresistibly attracted to a par- 
ticular congregation because the mem- 
bers very clearly had a vital faith and 
joyfully proclaimed it in song. 


NEXT WEEK—Five 
tinued. 


Values, con- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions below are Frederick H. Olert, Second church, Richmond; 
W. Arnold Pate, Third church, Richmond; and John S. McMullen, the Board 


of Education’s director of youth work. 
CARLY CHURCH 


Why doesn’t the church today get 
back to the simplicity of the early 
church? 


OLERT: In a certain sense it is some- 
what unfair to try to lift the church out 
of an era in which it was set down, and 
try to judge another church twenty cen- 
turies later by the same standards. Of 
course, we believe in an unchanging 
gospel, but the gospel was planted in the 
simplicity of the primitive life of the 
early day, and we today live in a most 
complex society, in which the competi- 
tion is rather keen and in which we 
have to make a much larger number of 
adjustments. I think probably in its 
essence and in the basic principles 
Christianity hasn’t changed, and we’re 
trying to lift them out in today’s com- 
plex world even as much as, for ex- 
ample, the disciples and the early Chris- 
tians did in their own day and time. 

MODERATOR: Do you think then 
the Christians of the First Century, 
coming into the present day Christian 
fellowship, would feel very much at 
home? 

OLERT: Probably not. There would 
be a number of changes. They might 
not even recognize the church as such, 
but it might also be proved that we do 
not have all of the facts relating to the 
environment, or the historical setting, 
the economic order of the day in which 
the early church operated. 

McMULLEN: I am sure that Dr. 
Olert would add that basically the fel- 
lowship you have, one Christian with 
another, that simple bond of Christian 
fellowship would be very familiar to the 
First Century Christian today. 


CHRISTIAN AND CHURCH 


Can a man be a Christian without go- 
ing to church? 


PATE: I would like to know what 
was in the person’s mind who sent ia 


Moderator is THE OUTLOOK ’s editor. 


this question, because certainly a man 
can be a Christian without going to 
church. Very often it is a physical im- 
possibility for a person to be in church. 
Nevertheless, wherever Christianity has 
gone, the church has followed, and a 
man who is a Christian, has desired to 
go to church. [ have never known it 
to be any other way. 


GROUP ACTION 


Can Christianity help achieve jus- 

tice in the world in any way other 

than by reforming individuals one by 

one? That is, should Christian be- 

liefs be expressed in positive action 
by groups? 


OLERT: This is a question that can- 
not always be answered by either-or, 
but rather by both-and. I believe in the 
necessity of reforming individuals one 
by one, but likewise I believe in a group 
expressing a Christian conscience. Like- 
wise it is important, I believe, for Chris- 
tian groups to take stands on moral 
issues. Perhaps it might be well for 
Christian groups to send their own poli- 
tical representatives to the places where 
decisions are made that might effect the 
life of the larger group, and where they 
might help to achieve justice in the 
world. 

MODERATOR: That is somwhat con- 
troversial, don’t you think, because of 
the different points of view that Chris- 
tians themselves have? Isn’t the church 
severely criticised when any part of the 
church, ministers or any group in the 
church, seem to take a stand on some of 
these questions? 

OLERT: That might be true if they 
took a stand from a partisan point of 
view, but Christianity is totalitarian, 
and there is no area of life to which it 
is alien. The day must come when the 
Kingdom of God, which is a social move- 
ment, which includes within its compass 
every area of life, must find its universal 
expression. Christian people can pring 
that Kingdom in. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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CON FER—Here President David Moses 
of Hislop College, Nagpur, India, is seen 
talking with President John A. Mackay, 
author of this article and chairman of 
the International 


Missionary Council 


and also of the Willingen meeting. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in its relig- 
ious history was this 
an interna- 

The gath- 
ering in question, an enlarged committee 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, took place in the little moun- 
tain village of Willingen. 

So little known was Willingen, even 
in Germany, that many Germans did not 
know where the place was located until 
they read in the national press that two 
hundred delegates from churches and 
missionary societies in more than fifty 
countries were meeting there. 

But now, Willingen, in Waldeck, in 
the old Duchy of Hessen, belongs to 
Christian history. For, in its quiet love- 
liness among the hills, a meeting 
held which will place this village in the 
great series of localities in different 
parts of the world which have been host 


Germany 
the seat of 
tional missionary conference. 


summer 


was 


to missionary assemblies in the present 


century. The succession runs: New 
York, 1900; Edinburgh, 1910; Jeru- 
salem, 1928; Madras, 1938; Whitby 
(Canada), 1947. Each place meant 


something significant to the Christian 
missionary movement. 

For what will the Willingen Confer- 
This writer is 
still too near it, and was also too much 
involved in it, to venture a judgment 
which would be either mature or dispas- 
sionate. He feels as did Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning when she penned a son- 
net to her Robert, in 
which she said: ‘‘I cannot think of thee; 
thou art too near Mind lies 
quietly in the lap of feeling, reflection 

But this much can be said. Ecclesi- 


ence be remembered? 


poet husband, 


me.’’ 


astical history was made at Willingen in 


two respects. In its village church, a 


AUGUST 25, 1952 


Willingen 
1952 


By JOHN A. MACKAY* 


German Lutheran bishop gave a general 
invitation to Christians of all denomina- 
still struggles to be born. 


tions to participate in the Lord’s Supper. 
It was the first time in the religious 
history of Germany that such an invita- 
tion had been extended. The following 
Sunday, a leading bishop of the Church 
of England gave a_ similar invitation. 
That he should have done so was not 
new in Anglican history. But, some- 
thing else, a circumstance connected 
with this celebration of the Holy Sup- 
per, was refreshingly new. The Angli- 
can bishop, who presided, associated 
with himself in the administration of the 
sacrament a bishop of the Church of 
South India, a church whose orders 
Anglicanism has thus far been unwilling 
to recognize. This too, made history. 


These incidents stand as a witness to 
the fact that it is on the missionary 
frontier, where Christians are concerned 
about fulfilling the Great Commission of 
Jesus Christ to discipline all nations, 
and where they feel comradeship with 
one another in loyal allegiance to Christ, 
that Christian unity is most easily and 
truly achieved. 


*Dr. Mackay is president of Princeton 
Seminary. 








DELEGATES—Some 


of the 200 
gates from about 50 countries are seen 


dele- 

here outside Willingen’s Evangelical 

Lutheran Church where the group wor- 

shipped. This was the first interna- 

tional, interdenominational meeting of 
its kind ever held in Germany. 


Before the end of the conference, 
there third celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, a Communion Service in 
the Reformed tradition. A minister of 
the Church of conducted the 
service in accordance with the special 
rite of his church. All the members 
of the conference were invited to this 
Communion, as to the others. Happily 
it was nothing new in Presbyterianism 
that such an invitation should be ex- 
tended. It is one of the glories of the 


was a 


Scotland 
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HISTORY WAS MADE—Dr. Mackay (see above) sees in such acts as this picture 


veveals the most significant events of Willingen. 


Here Karl Hartenstein of Stutt- 


zart, a German Lutheran bishop, celebrates communion, extending an invitation to 


Christians of all denominations to participate. 


RNS Photos. 








Presbyterian and Reformed tradition 
that it has taken so seriously the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, that through the ages of Presby- 
terianism, the Table of the Lord has 
been regarded in very truth as the 
Lord’s Table, and not the table of any 
special church or denomination. 


When Is the Church the Church? 


The general theme of the conference, 
which gave unity and direction to all 
the discussions, was the missionary obli- 
gation of the church. Since the Oxford 
Conference of 1937, the non-Roman 





world has become accustomed to the 
slogan, ‘‘Let the Church be the Church.” 
But when is the church truly the 
church? The church is not the church 
when it is merely an orthodoxly sound 
church. It is not the church, when it 
worships God in accordance with what 
it regards as “purity of worship” in 
praise, prayer, and demeanor. The 
Christian church will never be, in the 
truest sense, the church of Christ, un- 
less it is also a missionary church: un- 
less the truth of its doctrine and the 
purity of its worship lead its members 
beyond the precincts of the sanctuary 
to make Jesus Christ known, loved, and 


obeyed in every place and 
sphere. 
This the church must do, not only by 


in every 


giving birth to missions in the tradi- 
tional Christian sense. The Christian 
church will fulfill its missionary obliga- 
tion only when all its members, corpo- 
rately and individually, bear witness to 
Christ. 

To have crystalized this thought and 
made it explicit in many ways and with 
diverse acts, and with the unanimous 
approval of the members of the older 
and the younger Churches who were 
present, will constitute, [ believe, the 
abiding significance of Willingen, 1952. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1952 


OME UNTO ME all ye that labor 
C and are heavy laden—’’ To most 

of God’s children these words bear 
the same meaning today as they did 
when they fell from the lips of Jesus— 
carpenter, teacher and Son of God—in 
the hills of Galilee. The majority of 
inankind is even heavily laden 
with the burdens that must be borne 
merely to stay alive from day to day. 


now 


It is hard for us who live in a fav- 
ored land that God has so richly 
blessed to realize that for men and 
women in many other lands life is a 
daily struggle to obtain sufficient food 
to provide nourishment for them and 
their children. 


Evidence is mounting that men today 
have both the information and the 
means adequately to feed and clothe 
the increasing populations around the 
world. The burden of sensitive hearts 
in 1952 is to find the will and the way 
to apply our knowledge and resources to 
this end. Our government has put into 
effect on a modest scale plans to help 
other peoples and their governments to 
learn how to increase the available sup- 
ply of food and clothing. It is attempting 
to find ways to attract the investment of 
capital in enterprises and facilities so 
organized as to preserve human values, 
and to assist the peoples of those coun- 
tries in the development of their own 
economic institutions in order to raise 
the standard of living of the poverty- 
stricken labor and farm elements in 
their populations. 


Point 4 Program 


This work is being done by the United 
States Government and through the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. It is known as the Technical As- 
sistance Program and has wide biparti- 
san support. Our purpose is to help 
break the bonds of poverty and _ bind 
teeming populations in many parts of 
the world and to give them an incentive 
for a life in which they will be to some 
degree free from a never-ending struggle 
for mere existence and have some leis- 
ure for education and for the develop- 
ment of a culture fully utilizing the 
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values of their heritage. Communism 
has exploited the yearning for a richer 
and more satisfying life that goes far be- 
yond a desire for more nourishment and 
clothing alone. 


Man must have food and raiment 
but his deepest longings can be satis- 
fied only by the bread of the spirit. 


For many years the churches have had 
their own “Point Four” program. They 
have sent to other countries as mission- 
aries men and women trained in educa- 
tion, medicine, and agriculture to help 
people directly and to teach them to 
help themselves. The National Council 
of Churches is ready to join with the 
labor movement and other groups in a 
continuing effort to aid the poverty- 
stricken peoples of the world to shed 
the burden of their poverty. We are 
gratified that American labor unions 
also taken steps to assist free 
unions in Europe, Asia, and other areas 
to organize and raise the living stand- 
ards of working people and to oppose 
the efforts of communists to gain con- 
trol of the unions of workers in free 
democratic nations. 

The net benefit of the economic as- 
sistance we have given to nations in 
Europe and elsewhere has been sub- 
stantially lowered by the reduction in 
the value of the dollar. Government 
officials and leading economists warn 
that the danger of inflation will continue 
for several years. 


have 


In addition to sound public policy, 
there should be restraints exercised 
by all individuals in their 
funds, by business concerts in setting 
prices, and by unions in their de- 
mands for wage increases, so as to 
hold back the forces of inflation. 


use of 


Many leaders of American industry 
have worked to devise means to protect 
their employees from injury and death. 
A number of labor unions have trained 
their members in the self-discipline 
needed to guard them from accidents 
while at work. Despite the progress 
achieved through safety programs the 
Christian conscience is shocked by the 
repeated occurrence of terrible acci- 
dents, such as the one which occurred 
last December in West Frankfort, Illi- 
nois, in which 119 coal miners lost their 
lives. Reports of investigations of this 
catastrophe indicate that our knowledge 
of the means to prevent such disasters 
has advanced far beyond our determi- 
nation to take the necessary measures 
to keep them from recurring. 


Nation’s Leadership 


Our success in dealing with the prob- 
lems of mutual concern to labor and the 
church will be deeply influenced by the 
integrity and vision of our future na- 
tional leadership. On November 4th we 
will select a President and members of 
Congress to guide us in the perilous 
years ahead. The labor unions are to 
be heartily commended for their efforts 
to have their members study the issues 
and exercise their privileges as citizens 
at the polls. 


Any citizen who neglects to exercise 
those privileges fails to honor those 
who won for us the sacred right to 
have something to say about our des- 
tiny. 


As a nation we face a major peril in 
possible failure fully to interpret 
and accept the heavy responsibility that 
flows from the power we have as a re- 
sult of the natural wealth that God has 
given us. We of the church, on this day 
set aside to honor the dignity of labor. 
should pray for humility that 
not make us arrogant, for 


our 


power 
moral 
integrity that our abundance may not 
betray us into weakness, and for faith 


may 


that the confusion of our time may not 
cause us to lose our confidence in the 
ultimate victory of justice and brother- 
hood. 
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SUCCESS 


OMEONE has said that the only 

hell which the average American 

knows is the hell of not succeed- 
ing. This is a very real hell. And 
most of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians want to be successful in our voca- 
tion within the church as without. We 
want to do a good job. We aspire after 
successful churches and successful min- 
istries. 

What has Christian faith to say about 
success? 

Perhaps in these days when the sense 
of tragedy is so keenly felt, we need to 
remind ourselves that success in the 
sense of significant achievement is im- 
portant. If we take seriously the fact 
that this is God’s world which he has 
commanded man to subdue, then the 
achievements of civilization and culture 
cannot be dismissed as irrelevant. If 
we take seriously the command of the 
New Testament to make disciples of all 
nations, then we cannot be indifferent 
to the fate of Christian witness in indi- 
vidual lives and in society. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that at a 
time when certain standards of success 
have become so important, there is a 
tendency for many Christians to be pes- 
simistic about and indifferent to suc- 
cessful achievement in many specifically 
Christian areas, particularly in regard 
to Christian witness in public life. 


It Must Be of God 


No doubt this is a wholesome reaction 
against the over-confidence of those who 
were going to usher in the Kingdom of 
God by vigorous effort. We know bet- 
ter now that every human effort is lim- 
ited by sin even in the inmost motives 
of every man and by death which is the 
fate of every man. We know that our 
best works are justified by faith, that 
redemption comes from God or not at 
all. 

This new awareness of our limita- 
tions, however, is perverted virtue if it 
undercuts our desire to do something 
real and important in our Christian life 
and daily task. For faith, as Luther 
said, is a busy, active thing; and it de- 
sires to do significant works, to effect 
real changes in individual lives and in 
society. Love also is concrete and de- 
sires to give real help, to heal success- 
fully the wounds of men, to relieve in 
actual fact the oppressed and down- 
trodden. 


Unlike Calvin, Some Have Heeded 


John Calvin understood as well as 
most men the limitations which sin and 
death place over all human achieve- 
ments. Yet it was his conviction that 
men and women in their daily tasks 
must give themselves with enthusiasm, 
courage, and hopefulness to the work- 
ing out of God’s purposes in history. 
His goal was a Christian community at 
least co-extensive with society. By this 
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he did not mean simply that every per- 
son should be a member of the church 
—there was no option in Geneva—but 
that the sovereignty of God must be ac- 
knowledged in politics, economics and 
social life. The town council once ad- 
vised Calvin to stop meddling in politics 
and to preach the gospel. Like Calvin, 
many of his spiritual descendants have 
heard that same advice, but unlike Cal- 
vin some of them have heeded it. 

The metaphors which Calvin used 
most frequently to describe the Chris- 
tian life were drawn from military af- 
airs. The Christian is God’s soldier, on 
the march, in conquest of the world and 
the devil. 

Do we not need to recover some of 
Calvin’s enthusiasm for the working out 
of God’s purposes in history in these 
days when patterns of life are breaking 
up, particularly in our own South, when 
opportunities for the building of new 
patterns of life are almost without par- 
allel? 

If we take seriously the Christian 
doctrine of creation, if we take seriously 
the missionary obligation of the church, 
if we take seriously the very nature of 
faith and love, then we cannot be indif- 
ferent to significant achievement in civ- 
ilization, culture and Christian witness. 


At the End—a Cross 


BUT we must continually remember 
that the earthly life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth ended uponacross. Even the great 
majority of religious people regarded 
him as a failure. Therefore, we must 
always beware of over-confidence con- 
cerning our success. ‘The Cross of 
Christ,’’ writes Emil Brunner, “is God’s 
answer to the assurance of the ‘success- 
ful’ man.” 

God’s standards of success are very 
different from those of the world. It is 
doubtful that God is very much im- 
pressed with the meticulously compiled 
statistics which appear in the minutes 
of our General Assembly. Other facts 
about the life of the church which are 
scarcely mentioned there undoubtedly 
impress him far more. Certainly God 
was not impressed by the ‘‘successful”’ 
politicians and the “‘successful ecclesias- 
tical men who thought they had dis- 
posed of Jesus on Good Friday. On 
Easter morning these men were judged 
tragic failures and fools, and the obed- 
ience of Christ which had appeared to 
be a conspicious failure and foolishness 
was decided to be the world’s most 
amazing success. 

So it may be that humble acts of love 
and service which do not impress us to- 


*Dr. Leith, who is pastor in Auburn, 
Ala., delivered this address at this year’s 
meeting of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South. 


day, which may even appear to be fail- 
ure and foolishness, shall be vindicated 
by the power of God which raised Jesus 
Christ from the dead. These humble 
acts of faith and love may, when under- 
girded by the Spirit of God, become 
more powerful determinants of history 
than those programs, strategies, and ' 
achievements which impress the world 
and even the church. 


God Does Not Demand “Success” 


Indeed God does not demand that the 
Christian succeed according to the 
world’s standard. Surely it is better to 
fail if success, as the world judges it, 
demands the condoning of political cor- 
ruption, or the stifling of free inquiry, 
or the silencing of the Christian pro- 
clamation concerning some monstrous, 
though firmly entrenched, wrong. 

The fact is that we cannot speak dog- 
matically about success in Christian life 
and work. As Kagawa is reported to 
have said, the greatest Christian in the 
world is probably some unknown man. 

We cannot examine the motives of the 
heart, nor do we have some lofty perch 
from which we can look down on history 
and see what really counts. 

The Last Day shall likely reverse our 
best judgments. Yet we are not wholly 
ignorant concerning the reversal which 
shall take place. He, who stands at the 
end of history as its sovereign Lord and 
Judge, has said, “You are not to be 
ealled rabbi. . He who is greatest 
among you shall be your servant.” 





Students Leave Japan 
On U. S. Scholarships 


Tokyo (RNS)—A group of 13 Chris- 
tian scholarship students left here for 
denominational colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. 

The students, eight boys and five 
girls, were carefully screened in various 
schools throughout Japan. They were 
awarded the scholarships by the Inter- 
board Committee for Christian Work in 
Japan which represents 10 of the largest 
mission organizations in the United 
States and Canada. 


Vatican Appointment Seems 
Likely to Be Postponed 

Washington, D. C. (RNS)—President 
Truman has apparently decided against 
making a recess apointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

In response to a question‘ at his 
weekly press conference as to whether 
he expects to make a recess nomination, 
Mr. Truman said that the matter is not 
being considered at this time. He said 
that he had no further comment. 

Confirmation by the Senate would be 
required for any ambassadorial nomina- 
tion. Unless Congress is called into 
special session, the Senate will not meet 
again until January 3, 1953. 
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EDITORIAL 


Young Adults and the Church 





Young adults and their leaders from 
all over this country met not long ago 
at Williams Bay, Wis., to talk over their 
problems and their opportunities as 
churchmen and women. 

They emphasized a point which most 
churches have recognized in recent 
years—that young adults are eager to 
take their rightful role in the chur¢h 
“when permitted to take their rightful 
place in its significant enterprises, and 
when the church has trained them prop- 
erly for their responsibilities.” 

Churches where this has been recog- 
nized have contributed to 
called in this young adult movement, 
‘one of the significant advances in Prot- 
estantism during the past decade.”’ 

“Significant enterprises” and 
“proper training’’ are important. For 
too many people, young and older, we 
have often provided too many insignifi- 
cant tasks and expected them to feel 
honored. They need to see significance 
in this work they are called upon to do 
and one way to help them find it is by 
taking them in at the policy forming 


what was 





stage. 

Then the training reference has more 
point today because of the fine program 
in youth work which the young adult 
program should build on. Those young 
people who catch a vision and are given 
training in camps, conferences and all 
kinds of organizational efforts ought not 
to be lost when they get beyond the 
youth division. A vital young adult pro- 
gram offers the best insurance against 
such a loss for they can move easily into 
the next stage if it has life and challenge 
in it. 

The Williams Bay meeting stressed 
another important point. It is that 
young adult work does not depend en- 
tirely upon the existence of separate 
young adult groups. These people, like 
those of other ages, are part of the 
church and ought to be made to realize 
it. A wise church will provide such 
groups but it will help young adults in 
them to find their responsibilities in ex- 
panding services and fellowship. 


In Passing 


COVER QUOTE—tThe latest 62-page 

booklet in the Headline Series from 
which our cover quotation comes is an- 
other vital number in a distinguished 
Americans are friendly people, 
it begins. They want to get along with 
the rest of the world. Let’s take a good 
look at what seems to be wrong. And, 
directly and unsparingly, we get that 
look. If you don’t know the Headline 
Series or the Foreign Policy Association, 
drop a card to its address at 22 E. 38th 
St., NY 16. (35c) 

* % 

ANOTHER booklet worth reading and 

passing along is called “‘A Sunday 
Evening With the Martins.” It tells the 
story of interdenominational cooperation 
in an at-home atmosphere. Many people 
would be amazed to know the full story 
of how the churches of this country are 
working together. This small pamphlet 
of 30 pages may be secured for 15c from 
National Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

« te * 

WHILE WE are telling about small 

booklets, let us mention the newest in 
the series, ‘‘Living Selections from the 
Devotional Classics.’’ It is Selections 
from the Letters of John Wesley, pub- 
lished by the Upper Room, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 4, at 10c. 








series. 


“CHURCH ATTENDANCE for all be- 

lievers is not a ‘may’ but a ‘must’ ” 
_.. We Protestants have greatly erred 
in letting our people take for granted 
that public worship is a mere matter of 
option. It is not so.’ Statements like 
these in many church conferences in the 
USA show that church attendance is far 
from satisfactory-—only about one mem- 
ber in three being present each Sunday. 


... African Christians could teach Amer- 
icans much about faithful church at- 


tendance says a Lutheran’ minister 
(American) after a 20,000-mile tour 
of African mission stations. A congre- 
gation of 2,000 or more at a week-day 
service was not unusual.—THE ( Presby- 
terian) OUTLOOK, New Zealand. 


* * ” 


“NOTHING left loose ever does any- 

thing creative. No horse gets any- 
where until he is harnessed. No steam 
or gas ever drives anything until it is 
confined. No Niagara is ever turned 
into light and power until it is tunneled. 
No life ever grows great until it is foc- 
used, dedicated, disciplined.’”"—Bishop 
Clifford Northcott at the Northwestern 
University Commencement. 


* a * 


Of interest ... 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The following 
item from the Catholic Virginian, sup- 
plied by the national Catholic news and 
feature syndicate, presents a point of 
view which is, at least, unequivocal. 


CHURCH OR BIBLE? 


Which is more important, the 
Church or the Bible? 


The Catholic Church is more impor- 
tant than the Bible. Even if all the 
copies of the Bible were suddenly lost 
or destroyed, the Church could continue 
its work of salvation without too much 
trouble, whereas if the Catholic Church 
were destroyed, it would be impossible 
for men to attain salvation, since the 
graces of salvation for all men come to 
us through the Catholic Church. 

The Bible might be considered the 
handbook or part of the constitution of 
the Catholic Church. It was the Cath- 
olic Church which gave the Bible to the 
world and can properly be called the 
mother of the Bible. 

The Catholic Church came before the 
Bible and it was the Chureh which fin- 
ally determined which books were in- 
spired by God and therefore properly be- 
longing to the Sacred Scriptures. Jesus 
Christ established the Church and it was 
the Church, not the Bible, which he 
promised would continue unchanged 
upon earth until the end of time. There- 
fore it is the Catholic Church upon 
which God depends to bring salvation to 
all men. 


CATHOLICS ON ‘WHITE SUPREMACY’ 
(Continued from page 3) 
quotas to Eastern peoples.” 
Under the new McCarran-Walter im- 


migration law, these discriminatory 
provisions remain, the subcommittee 
said. It added that ‘“‘there can never be 


more than 2,000 people admitted an- 
nually from all Asian countries, no mat- 
ter how many countries or how many 
people there are.”’ 
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LIVING ABOVE OUR NAMES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“One of you says, ‘I am a follower of 
Paul,’ another, ‘And I, of Apollos,’ and 
another, ‘And I, of Cephas, and another, 
‘And I, of Christ!’ Christ has been 
divided up!’’—I Cor. 1:12,13, American 
translation. 


(The following is a purely hypo- 
thetical conversation among purely 
imaginary persons who probably 
would never have read last week’s 
article anyhow.) 


“T read your piece about Our Lady 
and Saint Anthony,’ said the Lutheran 
who was present, “only I thought you 
stopped too soon. It isn’t just names 
of congregations that are too solemn or 
too silly; whole denominations have 
the same trouble. Take Lutherans now. 
It’s plain to everybody that we mean to 
say, This is Luther’s church. For my 
part, Luther was a saint and a hero; but 
he was only one man. It strikes me, a 
church ought to be broader than one 
man. We have to live above our name, 
I mean the meaning of “church” ought 
certainly to be wider than Luther or 
Calvin or Wesley or any saint you care 
to name.’’ 

“Well, some of you seem not to find 
‘Lutheran’ particular enough,” said a 
Presbyterian. ‘I understand you have 
Augustana Lutherans and Missouri 
Synod Lutherans, for instance. What 
the precise difference may be between 
Augustana and Missouri, | doubt if many 
but Lutherans know.” 

‘“‘A Presbyterian shouldn’t talk,’ re- 
torted the Lutheran with a grin, “What 
is the difference between an Orthodox 
and a Bible Presbyterian? Have the 
Bible Presbyterians rejected orthodoxy, 
or did the Orthodox throw over the 
Bible, or are they just names to distin- 
guish groups that couldn’t get along to- 
gether? ‘an you tell me, yourself, the 
difference between Reformed Presby- 
terians and Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians? What unites the United Pres- 
byterians, who Reformed the Reformed 
ones, and is there anything more than 
A difference between Presbyterians U. 
S. and U. S. A.?” 

“Ouch!” said the Presbyterian. ‘‘Stop 
right where you are. If this is a confes- 
sion meeting, I may as well admit that 
we Presbyterians have a job to live 
above our name, too.” 

‘What’s wrong with it. outside the 
fact that nobody can spell it and it 
doesn't mean anything?’’ asked a very 
young man, representing one of the 
newer denominations. 

“Tt love it.” said the Presbyterian. 
“But I love my own name, too, McSmith. 
1 wouldn’t change either one. But I 
dare say the grand old name McSmith 
doesn’t mean much to people who 
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weren’t born into the family or married 
into it, and I’m afraid that the name 
Presbyterian doesn’t either, to 
siders."’ 

“Doesn't it have something to do with 
the way your church is governed?” said 
a Methodist who was just out of the 
divinity school. 

“Yes, and that’s what I mean by liv- 
ing above our name. It’s a good thing 
most people on the outside don’t know 
what it means. To be blunt about it, 
it means Run by Old Men. Brother, 
that’s our trouble.’’ (The Presbyterian, 
age under 35, had just been voted down 
in Presbytery and was still sore about 
it.) Our congregations are governed by 
Sessions made up of Elders. In plain 
English, that means by Old Men Sitting 
Down. Now I submit that if we can’t 
do better than that, we are going down 
hill—in a dignified manner, of course, 
but fast.’’ 


out- 


* * 

“Don’t feel so bad about it,’’ said the 
Methodist. The United States has a 
Senate, and the name Senate means a 
gatheration of old men.” 

“It does, and it is, and look at it,” 
said the Presbyterian. ‘I am grateful 
for what new blood does get in down 
there sometimes. But what our brother 
said about living above our names goes 
for my church too. There is something 
more important about a church than the 
way it’s run, and there is no special 
reason that I can see for advertising the 
fact, if it is a fact, that old folks run 
it.” 

“Well, they don’t,’ said the Metho- 
dist. ‘Some of my best friends are elders 
and I must say that your elders are get- 
ting younger every year. I met one the 
other day that looked hardly old enough 
to shave. But I can see what you mean 
about names. Seems to me my own 
church name suggests a disease—Meth- 
od-ism. It attacks all churches. We are 
strong on How, but weak on What. We 
have Programs and Devices and Prob- 
lems and Techniques, but sometimes we 
forget the Gospel. We keep our glasses 
polished but we look the wrong way. 
We practice table etiquette with empty 
dishes.” 

“That’s a bright thought,’’ spoke up 
an Episcopalian. ‘I agree we are all 
Method-ists nowadays, or we are 
tempted to be. I have seen some Wild- 
about-Method-ists, and Stuck-on-one- 
Method-ists, and Experimental-Method- 


” 


oe 


“What's the special point in your 
name?” asked the very young man 
again. “It’s another I never could 


spell.” 

“It’s more important than you might 
think,’ said the Episcopalian. who hap- 
pened to be High Church. “It means 


Governed by Bishops, and that means 
Furnished with Divine Authority, it 
means True Church. Because, without 
the Bishop, there is no church.” 

“Oh, come,” said another Episcopal- 
ian who was also evangelical; ‘‘do you 
mean to tell me the Bishop makes any 
more than the Bene Esse of the 
church?” 

“I do indeed;”’ said the High Church- 
man. “The Bishop is of the Esse. 
Where did you attend seminary?” 

While the two brethren went into a 
huddle, a Baptist spoke up, “I admit all 
this. I admit it (maybe few would) for 
my own people. Baptism is important. 
I believe it’s vital, and so do you all, at 
least in theory. But it is just the be- 
ginning of the Christian life. Calling a 
church Baptist is like calling a college 
Matriculation University. We in our 
church have to live not so much above 
our name as beyond it. We need to re- 
member all the time that baptism is not 
the whole of the Christian life. But 
what I am asking is, Is there any use in 
criticizing our names? We are stuck 
with them, and I am like Mr. McSmith. 
I have no more intention of changing my 
church’s name than I do my own.” 

“That's another trouble,” spoke up a 
man from the (or at least a) Church of 
God. ‘‘Maybe we fall in love with our 
own names. Maybe we are too fond of 
small names. My church has the best 
name of all’’ (I’m not so sure,” mur- 
mured the man from the Church of 
Christ) ‘but we tend to make a great 
name small by dividing it among so 
many ‘‘chureches of God.’’ 

“TI do wish,’’ said a man from the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, ‘‘that we could all adopt 
one another’s names. Well, not the 
names, but what the names stand for. 

Maybe that would be the way to 
live above our special names. Don’t 
you all want to be what we claim to be 
-—Disciples? Don’t we all agree that 
Method is not to be sneezed at? Don’t 
we all envy the stability of churches that 
are ably run, whether by elders or bish- 
ops or whatever? Aren’t we all in debt 
to Luther? Don’t we all want to be 
churches of Christ, churches of God?” 

x a * 

“Aren’t you saying,”’ said a priest who 
was present, “that what is most needed 
is to be Catholic?”’ 

“Amen,” said the Presbyterian. ‘‘I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church. 
But with all due respect, Father, I sus- 
pect your trouble is our trouble. You 
are too much Roman to be Catholic, and 
I am too and these other 
brethren... .” 

“And maybe.” said a Quaker from his 
corner of the room, ‘“‘maybe the trouble 
is, we all talk too much. Establishing 
our own claims keeps us from facing the 
claim of God. The voices of men and 
of churches are many; the voice of God 
is one.’’ 

And a silence fell, as each man medi- 
tated on the Church which is above all 
churches. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Western Kentucky 
Men Unite Forces 


Kentucky News Letter 
Marly this summer 143 Presbyterian 
men of Western Kentucky held a his- 
toric meeting at Hopkinsville. They 


were men from both the U. S. and USA 
churches and they had come together to 
join forces. With the approval of their 
respective presbyteries, (Western Ky., 
and Muhlenburg) they formed a com- 


mon organization to serve the men of 


both denominations. Under this new 
and united organization, the men will 


promote a wider fellowship, joint inspi- 
rational features and joint projects 
which they may choose. A. C. Rutland 
of Hopkinsville is president. 


Church-Related Colleges 
Unite to Solicit Funds 

Eight small Kentucky colleges, seven 
of them church-related have 
joined forces to raise funds for current 
expenses. They have formed the Ken- 
tucky Independent College Foundation, 
Inc. It includes representatives of the 
colleges and leading business and indus- 


schools, 





trial leaders, and will seek sizable gifts 
annually from corporations and other 
businesses. The colleges are Kentucky 
Wesleyan and Union, both Methodist; 
3ellarmine and Villa Madonna, Roman 
Catholic; Centre, Presbyterian; George- 
town, Baptist; Transylvania, Disciples 
of Christ; and Berea, independent. 
President of the foundation is Thomas 
A. Ballantine, Louisville taxicab-com- 
pany He said that at least 
the leaders in business 
and industry were educated in small in- 
dependent or church “Our 
these institutions is tremen- 
Mr. Ballantine, a graduate 
of the tax-supported University of Ken- 
tucky. ‘‘But we don’t want business 
and industry to look on gifts to them as 
charity. We want business to make an 
investment in private higher education.” 
While the seek gifts 
from corporations primarily for regular 
recurring 


executive. 
50 per cent of 


colleges. 
stake in 


dous,’’ said 


foundation will 


each college will 


funds 


expenses, 
from its 
alumni and friends for capital improve- 


continue to request 


ments, endowments, and general pur- 
There will be no annual drives. 
college trustees, 
or interested will be con- 


on the trail of donations. 


poses. 
Teams of authorities, 
businessmen 
Exe- 
cutive director of the foundation, with 
headquarters here, is Herbert S. Chase, 
former president of William Woods Col- 
Fulton, Mo. (RNS) 


stantly 


lege, 





Peyton N. Rhodes, President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Coeducational 


A four-year Liberal Arts College, offering a choice of courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
dentistry, theology, and engineering regard Southwestern’s 
pre-professional training with highest favor. 


Colleges of law, medicine, 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 








An accredited, 


information write THE REGISTRAR 
Charlton ©. Jernigan, President 


OHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


four-year, liberal arts 
college offering a core of general educa- 
tion and many flelds of specialization, For 














Christian emphasis. 
Friendly personel attention. 


College and 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Box 38R. 


Enroll now for Fall Session beginning Sept. 8, 1952 


Educational excellence. 
Small classes. Football, 
preparatory. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Maxton, North Carolina 











Presbyterian ¢@ Coeducational 
Sound liberal education 
Fully accredited 
edueation. 


under 
Four-year liberal 


acre campus. Intra-mural sports. 
sion. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 


® Founded 1867 
vigorous 
arts, sciences 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) ¢ ompetitive, 
(2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
Dormitories 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P. Rriatol, Tenn. 


Christian influences 


business 


Summer ses- 
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City-wide Service Will 
Feature RSV Reception 

W. A. Benfield, of the Highland Pres- 
byterian church, will be the speaker at 


the interdenominational meeting Sept- 


ember 30 celebrating the appearance of 


the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. The Louisville Council of 
Churches will sponsor the meeting in 


the city auditorium. James W. 
Clarke, Second church, St. Louis, Mo., 
will be the Reformation Day speaker for 
the Kentucky-Indiana area in Louisville 
at Memorial Auditorium. Plans 
underway for the Charles 
campaign with 
Margaret and others, next 
May 3-17 the churches of 
Greater Louisville cooperating. ... An- 
other joint venture will provide a booth 
at the Kentucky State Fair, Sept. 5-13, 
operated by the public relations commit- 
tee of the Louisville Council of 
Churches. ... The city council is now in- 
vestigating the possibility of engaging 
a chaplain to serve the General Hospital 
and initiating a consultation center. 


are well 
Templeton evangelistic 
Applegarth 
with all 


Miscellany 

John A. Mackay, Princeton Seminary 
president, was the headline speaker at 
the summer conference of the Southern 
3aptist Seminary in Louisville recently, 
speaking on “Christian Certainties.” 
(See also page 5.) Synod’s young 
adults numbered 124 at their Centre 
college conference in June. The 
Home for Children in Anchorage has 
completed an addition to its boys’ cot- 
tage, increasing its capacity by 15 to 
20. ... Centre College has completed its 
new physical education building. . . . 
As in previous years, the U. S. and USA 
synods will meet jointly at Centre Col- 
lege Sept. 9-11. 


JOE D. WILSON. 
Louisville. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


USA College in Western 
N. C. Is Being Studied 


Warren Wilson Junior College, Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., owned and operated by the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Naiional 
Missions, will open its doors this fall on 





a non-quota basis to young people of 
promise from all sections of the United 
States and foreign countries. The col- 
lege enrollment had previously been 
largely limited to the southern mountain 
region. Warren Wilson is located only 
about five miles from Montreat. 
Combining a 
vocational 


work program 
training and broad general 
education, Warren Wilson has aimed at 
meeting the educational 


with 


needs of rura! 
young people with a Presbyterian back- 
ground. 
bring 


The new admission policy will 
students from many 

this country from all over the 
world. Already 38 students from out- 
United States have been ad- 


sections of 
and 


side the 
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mitted. Ten of these are from Cuba, 7 
from Jordan, 5 from China, 3 from Iran 
and others from Korea, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, India, Greece, Germany, Iraq, Co- 
lombia, and Brazil. 

The Board of National Missions has 
appointed a committee to study and 
recommend to it a long range plan for 
Warren Wilson with a view to enabling 
the college to serve better the ongoirg 
program of the Presbyterian Church at 
home and abroad. Members at large of 
the committee are Benjamin J. Bush, 
Detroit; David W. Proffitt, Maryville, 
Tenn.; E. Fay Campbell, Philadelphia; 
Dr. C. Morton Hanna, Louisville; and 
James M. Godard, executive secretary cf 
the Southern Association of Schools and 
Colleges. National staff members of the 
committee are Hermann N. Morse, Alex- 
ander E. Sharp, and Miss Katharine 
Gladfelter. From Warren Wilson the 
committee members include President 
Arthur Bannerman, Dean Henry W. 
Jensen, S. H. DeVries, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Martin, and Miss Eleanor J. Riegel. 


Says Religion Should Have 
Stronger Place in Colleges 


Nashville, Tenn. (RNS)—Religion to- 
day holds a precarious position in the 
American college curiculum, the ninth 
annual Institute of Higher Education 
was told here. 

“The problems of teaching religion 
have been handed back to the local 
churches, and it is unfair to expect them 
to meet college standards in educational 
work,”’ said Charles T. Thrift, Jr., vice- 
president of Florida Southern college, 
Lakeland. 

He addressed two sectional groups of 
the three-day institute, sponsored by 
Searritt College for Christian Workers 
here, the division of educational institu- 
tions of the Methodist Church’s board of 
education and the Commission on 
Higher Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

“Education,” Dr. Thrift said, “has 
been so thoroughly secularized that even 
denominational schools and colleges, at 
least so far as the Protestant churches 
are concerned, do not stress religious an- 
cestry. To survive, church-related col- 
leges have been forced to adopt -the edu- 
cation patterns of state schools.” 
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ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept.PO, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lll. 
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Every young person ought to read 


BEING A TRUE 
SOPHISTICATE 


By ADDISON H. LEITCH 


a 


‘‘When I went to college I guess I was as sophisticated as the next 
one. My trousers had to be exactly the right length and worn very 
sharply or very sloppily, depending on the particular year and style. . 

‘‘We did the ‘right’ things, knew the ‘right’ people and went to the 
‘right’ places.’’ 


And this... 


‘*But there were bigger lessons to be learned . . . and I learned them 
from people who appeared to be very unsophisticated. They were just 
missionaries.’’ 


And he tell a grand story of how these unobtrusive people taught 
three young graduates en route to Egypt some of the facts of life—prob- 
ably without ever knowing they had done it. 


This is in the NEW Going-to-College Handbook—just out. 


ee ee 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO STUDY? 
By BERNARD C. MURDOCH 


And many other fine features. 


See page two for details of ordering 
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Here Are the Presbyterian, U. S., Chaplains 
As of August 5, 1952 





ACTIVE-DUTY CHAPLAINS: 
ALEXANDER, Harry W., Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 
ALLISON, James A., Jr., Ha., 11th Airborne 
Div. Artillery, Ft. Campbell, Ky. 
BENNETT, John Stuart, Hq., Northeast 
Air Command, APO 862, c/o PM, NY, Ny 
BOYCE, William M. Jr., 101ist Airborne 
Div., Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 
CAPPEL, Samuel Sentell, U. 
pital, Portsmouth, Va. 
CARROLL, Robert E., Veterans Adminis 
tration Hospital, Long Beach, California 
CROOK, James R., Ha., 135th Inf., 47th Inf 
Div., Camp Rucker, Ala. 

CULLEY, Erwin G., Transport Div. 11, 
Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 
CUMMINGS, Harold H., 73 Dument Ave. 
Dument, New Jersey, mail address. (on 
sea duty) 

DAVIDSON, Tom A., Hq. Btry., 31st Div 
Artillery, Camp Atterbury, Indiana 
DAVIS, Jay M., 3441 ASU Station Comple 
ment, Camp Gordon, Georgia 

DUBOSE, Wilds S., Jr., 74th Air Base Sq., 
McGhee-Tyson Air Base, Knoxville, Tenn. 
EDWARDS, John L., 200th Inf. Reg., 31st 
Div., Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

FLOWERS, Norman H., MAG 14, 2nd MAW, 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 

FLETCHER, Luther Dudley, Hq., 18th Air 
Force, Donaldson AFB, 8S. C. 

FORAN, Howard B., Hq., 3605th Navigator 


S. Naval Hos 


Tr. Wing, Box 294, Ellington AFB, 
Houston, Texas 

FRANKLIN, Taft A., 7100 Hq. Support 
Wing, APO 633 c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 
GAMMON, Joseph M., USS Wm. C. Lawe 


(DD-763), Fleet Post Office, N. Y. 
GILBERT, Lawrence, E., U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion 3080, c/o Fleet Post Office, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

GRAHAM, Malcolm Wilbur, 10th Marines, 
2nd Marine Div., F. M. F., Camp LeJeune, 
x. C. 

HALL, Robert Gaston, c/o Mrs. T. G. Hall, 
Westminster, S. C. (on way back to USA) 
HUTCHESON, Richard G., Jr., U. S. Naval 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
, Pulpit Sets Designed fer 
any Type of Church 


er Contoct by Representutive o 
Ubustrated Literature, Write 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., tne. 


327 W. Mein S. Richmond, Va. 
Phone Richmond 77-4038 


Cxperience or 
Experiment 7 
o 
Often men and women name 
an inexperienced individual to 


be executor of their wills, and 
thus risk costly mistakes. 





















Virginia Trust Company has 
faithfully served the people 
of Virginia as the experi- 
enced executor, guardian and 
trustee for 60 years. We cor- 
dially invite your inquiry. 


Virginia Trust Company 
821 E. Main St. fo] Richmond,Va. 
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Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va., through Aug. 
10; Chaplains School, U. S. Navy, Newport, 
R. I., Aug. 11, 1952; destroyer fleet Atlantic, 
effective September 15, 1952. 

JENKINS, C. Rees, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, N. C. 

JONES, Allen, USNS Gen. M. C. Meigs 
(T-AP116), Fleet Post Office, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

KEATHLEY, Bryan H., Veterans Admin. 
Hospital, 2002 Holcombe Blvd., Houston, 
Texas 

LEWIS, Stewart Keller—sailed July 10 to 


Far East: assignment address not yet 
known. 
LIPSEY, Richard C., Post Chapel, Fort 


Worden, Wash. 

LYONS, Pitser M., III, assigned to de- 
stroyer duty Atlantic; exact address not 
yet known. 

McINNIS, William Massey, Hq. & Ha. Sa., 
314th TC We(M), Seward Air Force Base, 
Tennessee 

McKELWAY, Alexander J., Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Bay Pines, Florida 
McLEAN, John L., Hq. Inf. Bn., 6th Inf. 
teg., APO 742, New York, N. Y. 
MOOREFIELD, David Royal, Ha., 2nd Inf. 
Bn., 7th Inf. Reg., APO 468, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

MORTON, Paul C., USS Essex (CV-9), Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 
NAYLOR, Duncan N., EUSAK Hgq., Station 
Comp., Camp Yokohama, APO 503, c/o 
Postmaster, San Fran., Cal. 

NOLL, Frank H., 621st AC&W Sa., Box 86, 
APO 68, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

O'CONNOR, Leslie Lee, 
ville, Texas (USNAAS 
Air Station) 

PLITT, Edward T., 91st AAA Gun Bn., APO 
46, New York, N. Y. 

RHEA, John L. Hq., First Army, Governors 
Island, New York 4, N. Y. 

ROHRE, Stuart, M., 8104th AU, Hgq., 
RYCOM, APO 331, San Francisco, Calif. 
RUFF, Charles Sheffey, Chaplain’s Office, 
First Regiment, Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md. 

RUSSELL, Roger P., Hq., 17th Transporta- 
tion Major Port, APO 69, New York 
STAMPER, Robert L., USS Everglades 
(AD-24), NY. 

STEVENSON, J. P. F., Hq., 3700th AF 
Indoct. Wing, Lackland AFB, San Antonio 
(release due Sept. 30) 

SUGG, Walton G., Jr., Yekohama Chapel 
Center, St. Somp., Camp Yokohama, 8064th 


USNAAS, Kings- 
US Naval Auxiliary 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


Character 











Army Unit, APO 503, San Francisco, Calif. 
SUMMERS, Augustus C., Post Chaplain’s 
Office, 7824 S. Cc. U., APO 154, New York, 
N. Y. 


TAYLOR, William F., Hq., USAFE, APO 
633, c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
TRIGG, Philip B., Veterans Admin. Center, 
Bay Pines, Florida 

VOLBEDA, Frederick, USS Tarawa (CV- 
40), Fleet Post Office, New York, N. Y. 
WATSON, Ira B., Jr., USS Monrovia, Com. 
Tr. Div. 28, c/o Fleet Post Office, New 
Form, BW. ¥. 

WATTS, John E., Jr., USNS Gen. F.C 
Ainsworth, Fleet Post Office, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WINTER, William W. Balboa, Canal Zone, 
Box 314, Navy 121, Fleet Post Office, N. Y. 


Effective Aug. 7: NUNAN, Thomas Russell, 
Chaplains School, U. §. Navy, Newport, 
RB. i. 

Chaplains Recently Released from Active 
Duty: 

EBWARDS, Jonathan, 3718 McKinney Ave., 
Dallas 4, Texas c/o Miss Elizabeth 
Edwards 

POTTER, Richard R., Negro-Work Cam- 
paign, Central Presbyterian Church, 201 
Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. (Board of 
Chureh Extension) 

THUSTON , Warren F., Millercrest, Rt. 3, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

MAY, Carl, pastor Pleasant Grove Church, 
Leasburg, N. C. 


Agency Receipts for Four 
Months Show Gains, Losses 


Receipts reported through July from 
four of the Assembly’s agencies are as 
follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville) 
$47,952; decrease from last year, $10,- 
200. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $115,- 
100; decrease, $28,236. Mother’s Day 
offering, $8,989; decrease, $584. 

Education (Richmond), $47,152: in- 
crease, $5,365. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $70,971; de- 
crease $11,346; Interchurch Agencies, 
$3,169; decrease, $228. 

World Missions (Nashville), $359,- 
035; increase, $31,268. Program of 
Progress, $58,469; increase, $16,939. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IS URGED 
TO CONCENTRATE ON AFRICA 


London (RNS)—A proposal that the 
Roman Catholic Church concentrate its 
efforts on work in Africa and the Amer- 
icas was made by an_ unidentified 
speaker over the Vatican Radio. 


The speaker, discussing the world 
shortage of priests and the Communist 
battle against religion, said that the 
‘idea naturally suggests itself.”” He said: 

“Considering the present situation 
from the standpoint of the propagation 
of the faith, would it not be more ad- 
vantageous if the church——without los- 
ing sight of the Fast in word or deed— 
were to concentrate her efforts and her 
priests on the work in Africa and Amer- 
ica? 

“Meanwhile, the hostility to the 
church in the East will wear off, while 
the church will be strengthened in Af- 
rica and, above all, South America, con- 
tinents which, by their very geographi- 
cal size, seem inexhaustible.” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





A Humble, Great-Hearted Leader 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 7, 1952 
Print II Samuel 12:1-7c, 13-15a; 18:32-33; 24:24. 


Our lesson this week centers about 
David’s great sin, one which cast its 
shadow over all the latter years of his 
reign. The sacred historian devotes six 
chapters to the glories of David’s reign 
(Il Sam. 5-10) and ten chapters to the 
story of his sin and its consequences. 

I. David’s Sin, 11:1-27 

The story of David’s sin is so well 
known and so plainly told in II Samuel 
11 that comment seems superfluous. We 
recall that Uriah was not only one of 
David’s leading generals, but also one 
of his most loyal supporters, a close, 
personal friend. While Uriah was ab- 
sent at the front, risking his life for the 
safety of the empire, David saw and 
desired his beautiful wife, Bathsheba. 
When brought into his presence, Bath- 
sheba yielded, it might seem only too 
easily to his advances. Professor Na- 
thaniel Micklem holds, however, that 
“her part in this story is neither praise- 
worthy nor blameworthy; according to 
the ideas and etiquette of the time, she 
had no option.” 

How can we explain David’s moral 
lapse on this occasion? To begin with, 
we must not overlook the weakness of 
our sinful human nature. David’s story 
is repeated over and over again in every 
generation. Few of us past middle age 
do not know of such cases—men and 
women who have lived honorably before 
all men and then in a moment of weak- 
ness sinned against God and man; 
sometimes the sin never becomes gener- 
ally known; at other times it plunges 


the life into irretrievable ruin. David 
was no longer a youth. He was per- 
haps fifty years of age. ‘‘Remember,” 


writes Andrew W. Blackwood, ‘‘that if 
he had died in battle when forty nine he 
would have gone down in history as a 
hero without blot on the escutcheon.” 
The temptations of middle age are some- 
times the hardest to overcome. 

Why did King David fall? Perhaps 
the opening verse of chapter 11 affords 
a hint. We read there that “it came to 
pass, at the return of the year, at the 
time when kings go out to battle, that 
David sent Joab and his servants with 
him, and all Israel; and they destroyed 
the children of Ammon and _ besieged 
Rabbah. But David tarried at Jeru- 
salem.” Perhaps it was ‘‘because of a 
change in his lifelong habits. Through- 
out the years he had spent his waking 
hours in the open air. He had kept his 
hands clean, because he kept them busy. 
But when he tried to exist for a year 
within the four walls of a city, he soon 
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fell into sin. All through his earlier 
career, at times, he may have dallied 
with thoughts of evil. Only when he 
became idle did he fall into the depths 
of iniquity.’’ (Blackwood: 
from Samuel) 

But David’s sin did not stop with the 
initial act of adultery. Word came from 
Bathsheba that she was with child. Da- 
vid did not lose a moment. Word went 
at once to the fighting front that Uriah 
was to report immediately to the king 
in Jerusalem. David asked dissembling 
questions about the course of the cam- 
paign and then dismissed the wronged 
husband that he might visit his home. 
But Uriah refused to cross his own 
threshold. When David expressed sur- 
prise, he replied: ‘‘The ark and Israel 
and Judah abide in booths; and my Lord 
Joab and the servants of my lord, are 
encamped in the open field, shall I then 
go into my house, to eat and to drink 
and to lie with my wife?’”’ (11:11) The 
probability is that he suspected the 
king’s disloyalty and was determined to 
bring it into the open. David kept him 
with him for two more days and 
plied him with wine until he was drunk; 
but still Uriah refused to enter his 
home. Then David seat him back to 
the front with a message to Joab that 
he should be sent on a dangerous mis- 
sion from which there was no possibil- 
ity of return. And so the brave general 
was’ killed—murdered actually, at 
David’s behest. 

There can be no palliation of David’s 
sin. It involved covetousness, ingrati- 
tude, hypocrisy, meanness, selfishness, 
treachery, theft, adultery and deliberate 
and premeditated murder. ‘‘Here again,” 
says Blackwood, “the narrative shows 
how human nature runs true to form. 
When the king learned that the woman 
in the case was expecting a babe, how 
did he feel? Did he show any sense of 
shame, not to speak of remorse? No, 
for his conscience seems to have fallen 
asleep. He simply tried to cover up his 
wrongdoing and thus escape the after- 
math. Such a state of heart reminds us 
of the apostle’s words about consciences 
branded with a hot iron. Whatever the 
figure means, it points to the secret of 
many a sin. Whenever a man’s con- 
science fails to work, he sinks deeper 
and deeper into the mire. Who but God 
can deliver him then?” 

We cannot excuse David’s crime, just 
as the Bible does not excuse it; “yet 
even here while condemning David,” 
wrote Dr. Orr some years back, “it is 
necessary to try to be just. For a Pha- 


Preaching 


raoh, a Nebuchadnezzar, a Xerxes, or 


other oriental monarch to covet the wife 
of a subject and give orders for the 
death of her husband would have 
seemed to most ancient historians a yen- 
ial enough fault, and they would prob- 
ably not have occupied half a dozen 
lines with the relation.’’ David’s sin 
was a commonplace in other nations in 
that age and time, and for many genera- 
tions afterwards. What is extraordinary 
here is the condemnation which it re- 
ceived from God’s spokesman and the 
contrition which was thus engendered. 
Wrote Thomas Carlyle: 


“David had dallied into sins enough, 
blackest crimes. There was no want of 
sins. And thereupon the unbelievers 
sneer and ask, Is this your man accord- 
ing to God’s heart? The sneer, I must 
say, seems to me but a_ shallow one. 
What are faults? What are the out- 
ward details of a life if the inner secret 
ot it, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often baffled, never ended struggle of it 
be forgotten? It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps. Of all acts 
is not for a man repentance the most 
divine? The deadliest sin I say were 
that same supercilious consciousness of 
no sin; that is death; the heart so con- 
scious is divorced from sincerity, humil- 
ity, and fact; is dead; it is pure as dry 
sand is pure. David’s life and history 
as written for us in these psalms of his 
I consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man’s moral progress and 
welfare here below. All earnest souls 
will ever discern in it the faithful strug- 
gle of an earnest human soul toward 
what is good and best. Struggle often 
baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire 
wreck, yet a struggle never ended; ever 
with tears, repentance, true, unconquer- 
able purpose begun anew.” 


II. David’s Confession 


It was a faithful and courageous man 
of God who aroused David’s slumbering 
conscience. As Professor Micklem says: 


“Nathan undoubtedly risked his life 
in thus rebuking David. This is the true 
prophet who unasked, unwanted, and 
without regard to his personal danger 
rebukes sin, even in high places in the 
name of the living God. But Nathan 
did more than denounce; he convinced. 
His parable came home to the king, so. 
that the king could not but agree with 
the prophet’s verdict. There have been 
many prophets in all ages to denounce 
vice, crime and injustice, and to win the 
applause of those who are not guilty; 
hut the true prophetic appeal is not 
against evil so much as to conscience.” 
(Abingdon Bible Comentary) 


After a year had passed and David 
had shown no sign of remorse Nathan 
sought an audience with the king and 
told him the story of a well-to-do farmer 
who had callously slain his poor neigh- 
bor’s one ewe lamb. The story was ap- 
propriate, for Uriah lived in a humble 
home, while David reigned in a palace; 
Uriah had only the love of his wife, 
David had at least seven legitimate con- 
sorts and sixteen concubines. Nathan’s 
parable emphasizes the meanness and 
the selfishness of David’s act. 

The king, sensitive to social justice 
at least where his own interests were 
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not involved, cried out indignantly: ‘‘As 
Jehovah liveth, the man that hath done 
this is worthy to die; and he shall re- 
store the lamb fourfold.’’ A lamb, if 
that were all, could be restored; but 
Uriah was no longer living; and David 
could not have restored what he had 
taken, even if he had lived. Very sel- 
dom can we restore what we have taken. 
We can retract but the 
sting remains; we can undo a wrong, 
but the memory, the heart ache remains. 

Nathan brought the king up with a 
start—‘‘Thou art the man!” and he pro- 
ceeded to spell out the whole ugly story, 
not hesitating to call a spade a spade, 
murder murder, and adultery adultery. 
David had never heard such plain talk. 


a harsh word 


“Surrounded by courtiers who con 
stantly asserted that the king could do 
no wrong (he) had never thought of 
his crime as anything out of the way. 
We have similar instances in political 
and business life today. And it takes a 
fearless and honest man, such as Nathan, 
to tell the truth and face the possible 
consequences.” (20th Century Quar- 
terly) 


David might have denied his guilt, he 
might have justified his sinful act, or 
sought to have excused himself. It is a 
mark of his essential worth that he did 
nothing of the sort, but now that his 
eyes were opened cried from his heart, 
“T have sinned Jehovah.” It 
was a sin against Uriah of course, but 


against 


more than that it was a sin against God, 
God who had 
into the structure of the universe, and 
understand the 


written his moral laws 
so is every sin. To 
depth of David’s sorrow, the genuineness 
of his repentance we should read here 
the 51st psalm, which is assigned by its 
title to this period of David's life. 
Now at last the prophet who had con- 
victed David of his sin assures him of 
“Jehovah also hath 
Psalm 32 aecording 


the divine pardon: 
put away thy sin.”’ 
to the traditional 
written some time later when the king 


interpretation was 
had had time calmly to survey the past, 
and record his experience for the warn- 
ing and instruction of But to 
understand God’s dealings with men, to 
understand the sacred historian’s pur- 


others. 
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pose in recounting this story we must 
not fail to note 


Ili. The Consequences of David's Sin 


Nathan himself made it plain that re- 
pentance and could never 
undo the harm which had been wrought. 
“By this deed,’’ he said, “thou hast 
given great occasion to the enemies of 
Jehovah to blaspheme.’’ So it has hap- 
Few men know 
of Calvin’s mighty contributions to the 
Reformation; everyone it seems knows 
of the role he played in the burning of 
Servetus. The uncharitable spirit we so 
frequently manifest, the occasional 
lapses from the strictest rectitude that 
mar our record, may undo the testimony 
we bear in other ways. 


forgiveness 


pened again and again. 


David also bore the consequences of 
his sin in his own life. First there was 
the death of Bathsheba’s child, a child 
that David loved with all the intensity 
of his ardent (12:14-22). His 
earnestness and passion were so great 
that when the child finally died no one 
But 
when he learned what had happened he 
put away all signs of grief and refused 
to join in the 
that 
then as today. 


hature 


dared to break the news to him. 


formal observances of 
expected 
Men and women who are 
paralyzed by their grief and embittered 
by their sorrows can learn much from 
David: ‘‘While the child was yet alive,’’ 
he caid, “I fasted and wept; for I said, 
Who knoweth whether Jehovah will not 
be gracious to me that the child 
live? But 
should | 


arief were customarily 


may 
wherefore 
Can I bring him back 
again; I shall go to him, but he will not 
return to me.” (12:22-23) 

But the death of the child was only 
the beginning of David’s sorrows. Am- 
mon, David’s first born and the heir to 
the throne, 


now he is dead, 
fast? 


dishonored his half-sister 
Tamar and then discarded her. 
own sin, 


David's 
Which much have become 
notorious, had perhaps incited the act; 
in any case David could not well punish 
in his son a sin which he had himself 
committed. sut 

brother, did not 
which Ammon had 


him. 


Absalom, Tamar's 
forget the 


done, 


wrong 
and fore'bly 
His father did not punish 
him, but required him to leave the coun- 
try. When he returned, 
sence of 


slew 


after an ab- 


three years, he had become 


completely alienated his father. 


His ultimate rebellion was a consequence 


from 


of this alienation, indirectly a result of 
David’s sin many years before. 

As David fled from his capital city to 
escape the armies of Absalom, he was 
bitterly cursed by one of Saul’s descend- 
unts, a man 


named Shimei. He was 


convinced that David’s star was on the 
wane and he could now safely vent his 
Some of David’s most trusted 

wished to take time out to 
punish Shimei for his impertinence, but 
David 


spleen. 


followers 


refused to permit it. “Because 
and because Jehovah hath 
safa unto him, Curse David: who then 
shall say, Wherefore hast thou done so.”’ 


he curseth 


(1:10) There came a time when David 
returned in triumph to his capital, and 
Shimei then fawned on him as a syco- 


phant. It is a mark of David’s great- 
ness that he took no revenge on this 
despicable fellow; a mark of his wis- 
dom that he kept his eye on him from 
that time forth. 

David’s cup of woe overflowed in thse 
great struggle that finally took place 
between his armies and those of Absa- 
lom. David's only instructions to his 
officers were at all costs to spare Absa- 
lom’s life. Joab, his grizzled com- 
mander in chief, had other ideas, and 
gave the Absalom’s death. 
When the news came to David he could 
not rejoice over the victory his armies 
had won for the grief he bore for his 
errant son Absalom. No words in all 
literature are poignant than 
lament: ‘“‘O my son 
son, my son Absalom! 
Would I had died for thee, 0 Absalom, 
(18:33) 

David was a man of tender affections, 
devoted to his children. But his grief 
for Absaiom was undoubtedly deepened 
by the tact that his defection and death 
was due in the last analysis to his own 
weakness. We sin and God graciously 
forgives us, if our repentance is genu- 


order for 


more 
David’s touching 


Absalom, my 


my son, iny son!” 


ine, but the results of sin remain, and 

sometimes their full consequences are 

borne by those whom we love the best. 
As Alexander Maclaren has written: 


“David’s grief was the bitter fruit of 
his own sin. He had weakly indulged 
Absalom and had probably spared the 
rod in the boy’s youth, as he certainly 
spared the sword when Absalom mur- 
dered his brother. His own immorality 
had loosed the bonds of family purity 
and made him ashamed to punish his 
children. He had let Absalom flaunt and 
swagger and live in luxury and put no 
curb on him; and here was the end of 
his foolish softness. How many fathers 
and mothers are the destroyers of their 
children today in the very same fashion! 
That grave in the wood might teach par- 
ents how their fatal fondness may end. 
Children, too, may learn from David’s 
grief what an unworthy son can do to 
stuff his tather’s pillow with thorns and 
to break his heart at last. 


“But there is another side to this 
grief. It witnesses to the depth and self- 
sacrificing energy of a_ father’s love. 
The dead son’s fault are all forgotten 
and obliterated by death's ‘effacing 
fingers.’ The headstrong, thankless 
rebel is, in David’s mind, a child again, 
and the happy old days of his innocence 
and love are all that remain in memory. 
The prodigal is still a son. The fath- 
er’s love is immortal and cannot be 
turned away by any faults. The father 
is willing to die for the disobedient 
child.” 


So often he would, only it is not pos- 
sible. But there came a time when 
David’s Son bore our sins in his body 
upon the tree, that we having died unto 
sin might live unto righteousness. 

Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


FAITH MUST BE LIVED. By Harry 
Milton Taylor. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 188 pp., $2.50. 

The subtitle, Prescriptions in Chris- 
tian Psychology, interprets for us the 
title. In twenty brief but clear chapters 
the author deals with the common prob- 
lems of every individual, such as ten- 
sion, guilt, fear, maturity, prayer, etc. 
The problem is stated, analyzed, diag- 
nosed, and a prescription written. This 
prescription is in the light of the best 
Christian psychology. 

Laymen may be tempted to turn to the 
chapter dealing with their particular 
problem. This is good, but everyoue 
should read the entire book, especially 
the last five chapters: Life Transcend- 
ant, We Need God, God Is Able, God 
Needs Us, and God’s Love. Ministers 
who do not try to be amateur psychia- 
trists, but who recognize their responsi- 
bility as Christian counselors, will find 
this book most suggestive for it goes 
directly at the problem as a spiritual 
one. The author recognizes that many 
profess the Christian faith who do not 
practice it. 

Dr. Taylor, formerly professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Drew Seminary, has 
been Minister of Calvary Methodist 
Church, East Orange, N. J. since 1943. 
He writes out of a rich background of 
scholarship and of experience in counsel- 
ing with troubled persons. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 

Midland, Texas. 





ESTABLISHING THE CONVERTS. 
By Arthur C. Archibald. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. 108 pp., $2.00. 

One of the most serious problems in 
the church is that of losing through the 
back door almost as many members as 
we receive through the front door. This 
book points up the problem in an 
arresting manner, and then does what 
so many analyses fail to do—offers prac- 
tical suggestions for overcoming this 
tragic loss. This is one of the most 
stimulating and helpful books your re- 
viewer has read for many months. 
Every Session should study it carefully. 

J. MARTIN SINGLETON. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE 


CREATION OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. By George Gamow. Viking 
Press, New York. 147 pp. $3.75. 


A cosmogonist is an individual who 
theorizes about the origin of the earth, 
planets, suns, stars, and the rest of the 
universe. He does not have to worry 
about experimentation to prove his theo- 
ries, as most other scientists do, so he 
can sit in an armchair while trying to 
dream up something plausible based on 
the fewest assumptions possible. Being 
the most recent discussion of the sub- 
ject in popular language and by Profes- 
sor Gamow, one of the foremost students 
of cosmogony in the world, the book is 
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worth reading. The chapters are not 
easy to understand, however, simply be- 
cause theories having to do with the 
creation of the universe are not easy to 
explain even by an outstanding popular- 
izer of science like Gamow. 

Many cosmogonists and astrophysi- 
ists prefer to consider the universe as 
existing in about the same _ state 
throughout eternity—tthe so-called 
“steady state universe.’’ Others believe 
that the present state of the universe 
resulted from a continuous evolutionary 
process, which started in a highly com- 
pressed homogeneous material a few 
billions of years ago—the hypothesis of 
“beginning.”” Gamow holds the latter 
opinion and quite convincingly states 
why in a chapter on “Evolution and Per- 
manence.” He thinks that the universe 
probably started as a great bundle of 
condensed energy. Very quickly, the 
elementary particles of the elements 
were formed—-neutrons, protons, elec- 
trons and others with the temperature 
in the order of billions of degrees Centi- 
grade. Gamow calls this primordial 
“stuff” the Ylem. After less than an 
hour, there was a fusion of these ele- 
mentary particles to form the chemical 
elements we know today. Then every- 
thing started expanding and cooling, 
gases condensed and _ swirling dust 
storms began contracting to the stars as 
we know them. Our solar system grew 
trom dust clouds near the sun. 

Gamow believes that the universe is 
still expanding only infinitely slower 
than at the time of the universe’s crea- 
tion. Most astronomers are of this same 
opinion. This means that some stars 
are probably still being formed. God, 
of course, is in every theory having to 
do with the creation of the universe. 
It’s just a matter for cosmogonists to 
theorize on this creation based largely 
on geological and astronomical findings 
and new facts now coming to light based 
on the study of the natural occurring 
radioactive elements. 

Dr. Gamow closes his book with this 
paragraph. ‘‘{ndeed, it took less than 
an hour to make the atoms, a few hun- 
dred million years to make the stars and 
planets, but three billion years to make 
man!’’ If the author’s time scale is 
anywhere nearly correct, and there are 
many good reasons to believe that it is, 
I predict that this statement will be 
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CONGO CAMEOS. By Catherine L. 
Mabie, M. D. The Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia. 191 pp. $2.50. 


This is a very interesting account of 
the hopes and fears, the discourage- 
ments and the deep joys and satisfac- 
tions of the dedicated missionary work- 
ing in the field of his choice. Dr. Mabie 
has shown in a very entertaining way 
how a missionary, regardless of training 
or aptitudes, must and can meet the 
many unexpected demands made on his 
time and talents. This book should be 
of especial interest to young candidates 
for the mission field for while living 
conditions and communications have im- 
proved tremendously since Dr. Mabie’s 
early days still the adjustments to peo- 
ple, customs and climate are still much 
the same. She pictures the cause of 
Missions as the exciting, challenging and 
deeply gratifying work that it really is. 

JEAN (Mrs. L. A.) McMURRAY. 
Belgian Congo. 
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Texas, to Route 1, Box 18, Falfurrias, 
Texas. 
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DEATHS PURSUING THE SAME HIGH 
John T. Colbert, 73, pastor of Grace 


(USA) church, Baltimore, Md., for 35 PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDERS 
years and only Negro ever to be moder- 
JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 



































The Laborers Are Few 


.. . hence we sow in STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S a 9 tae ~~ . —— 

the Field of Youth! ONLY SCHOOL Christian ys p ad oe 

FOR NEGROES ally for Stillman? O°" 

As fares Stillman, so _ @Why not write Stillman 
fares our work with the  yeRr wane 

Negro people. @eWhy not send your per- 


BOB MORROW sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 488, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





Episcopalian 
Youth Leader 


at Schreiner 





A source of distinguished Christian 


leadership continuously since 1849, 


SCHREINER|] s : : a : ; 2 : and worthy of your support. 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE % bees W. B. GUERRANT, President 


Andrew Edington, Pres. Student Union Building 


Kerrie, Tena @ AUSTIN COLLEGE e “"“x" @ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 

















srson- 


lIlman 


r per- 
day? 





